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By PHILIP S. FONER 

Black-Jewish Relations in the Opening Years 
of the Twentieth Century 

R ecent years have seen a plethora of material on black-Jewish rela¬ 
tions, and the spectre of black anti-Semitism has haunted essayists 
and novelists as well as scholars. Unfortunately, most recent works exist 
in an historical vacuum. None of the authors concern themselves with 
a systematic exploration of black-Jewish relations before the 1950’s. 1 In 
concluding a review of one recent work (Bittersweet Encounter: The 
Afro-American and the American Jew by Robert G. Weisbord and Arthur 
Stein), Allan Spear called for “the detailed historical study of the black- 
Jewish encounter that the subject clearly merits.” 2 

What follows cannot be the comprehensive historical study for which 
Spear rightly called. I believe, however, that it is an essential part of that 
study, for the opening years of the twentieth century provided the first 
well-focused incidents of national importance in which blacks and Jews 
came into conflict. 

The numerous references to Jews in black writings and speeches 
throughout the nineteenth century have been largely ignored, and it 
would require a separate paper merely to point out their themes and sig¬ 
nificance. In general, however, we may note that they tended to point 
to the similarity between the Negro and Jewish experience in this coun¬ 
try. 8 While disparaging remarks about white immigrants ran through 
the speeches and writings of black Americans throughout the century, 
blacks were usually careful to exclude Jews from these attacks. Black 
Americans — conservatives, moderates and radicals — were often indig- 


1 See the following collections of essays and articles: Shlomo Katz, ed., Negro and Jew (New 
York, 1967); Negro-Jewish Relations in the United States (New York, 1966); William H. 
Becker, “Black and Jew: Ambivalence and Affinities,” Soundings, UJI (December, 1970), 
413-39. 

a Journal of American History , LVIII (September, 1967), 504. 

3 Howard Brotz, Negro Social and Political Thought, 1850-1920 (New York, 1966), pp. 38, 41, 
185-86, 241-42; Frank A. Rollins, Life and Public Services of Martin R. Delany (Boston, 1883), 
pp. 33, 45-46, 334; Hollis Lynch, Edward Wilmot Blyden: Pan-Negro Patriot , 1832-1912 (London, 
1967), pp. 63-64; Minutes of the State Convention of the Coloured Citizens of Pennsylvania 
convened at Harrisburg December 13th and 14th , 1848 (Philadelphia, 1849), pp. 18-19. 
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nant because of the essential acceptance accorded white immigrant 
groups over the years while Negroes, as native Americans, remained 
excluded. 4 Jews alone among whites in America, whether native-born 
or immigrants, were viewed as sharing with black people the status of 
second-class citizenship. Thus in the 1860 appeal of New York Negroes for 
Equal Suffrage Rights, the point is made that “with the exception of 
Jews, under the whole heavens there is not to be found a people pursued 
with a more relentless prejudice and persecution, than are the free 
colored people of the United States.”® In April, 1867, The Christian 
Recorder, official organ of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, noted 
that while Jews were white, they were forced to endure humiliations 
which were reserved usually for blacks. “How cruel, how unjust the spirit 
that mocks this unfortunate people,” it commented, and called upon 
white America to put an end to this “narrow-minded prejudice against 
an honorable people, a people of your own color.” 8 Twenty years later, 
the New York Freeman, a leading black weekly, observed that increas¬ 
ingly Jews were being excluded from summer resort hotels. Since “the 
colored people are discriminated against not only at Summer resorts but 
everywhere else, we are in position to sympathize with our Hebrew 
fellow-citizens in this matter.” 7 Still later, the same paper, now renamed 
the New York Age, in an article entitled “The Jew and the Negro,” said 
flatly: “There is a similarity between the Jew and the Negro. One is 
despised almost as much as the other.” 8 

Throughout the Dreyfus Affair of the late 1890’s, black newspapers 
condemned the French government. “The cowardly persecution of Cap¬ 
tain Dreyfus,” declared the Washington Bee in an editorial comment 
typical of the black press, “will go down to posterity as the most out¬ 
rageous persecution of an innocent man known to modem times.” The 
trial of Dreyfus was compared with those experienced by blacks in the 
United States, and much was made of the fact that like Negroes Jews 
were always compelled to face persecution. 10 

Apart from pointing to the problems Jews faced because of the “cant 
and snobbery” of American society, the black press frequently cited Jews 
as models for black economic and social behavior. “Let Us Learn From 
the Jews,” was the title of an editorial which appeared frequently in the 
black press. 11 Rather than wallowing in despair and brooding about 
prejudice, the Jews allegedly reclaimed their “self-respect” through 
group solidarity and the creation of a sound economic foundation. “Where 


* Letter of Bishop Richard Allen in Freedom’s Journal , November 2, 1827; James Forten to 
William Lloyd Garrison, February 23, 1831, William Lloyd Garrison Papers, Boston Public 
Library; James McCune Smith, “The German Invasion,” Anglo-African Magazine , I (Febru¬ 
ary, 1859), 50; Philip S. Foner, Life and Writings of Frederick Douglass, ni (New York, 1952), 
p. 421. 

8 The Principia, I (October 20, 1860), 385-86. 

a The Christian Recorder, April 13, 1867. 

* “Prejudice Against Jews,” New York Freeman, July 23, 1887. 

8 New York Age, May 18, 1889. 

* Washington Bee, August 18, 1899. 

is ibid., September 9, 1899; The Christian Recorder, September 8, 1899. 

n See The Christian Recorder , September 1, 1899; Washington Bee, August 11, 1899; New York 
Age, February 8, 1899. 
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everything else had been denied him — political rights, social standing, 
even the privilege of owning real estate — the Jew yet conquered,” the 
A.M.E. Church Review exclaimed admiringly in 1892. “Two things he 
could and did get — money and education.” As a result, Jews were 
“among the foremost in every department of human industry and brain 
achievement.” What the Jews had accomplished, “though as illy treated 
as the Negro,” blacks could also, but only if they recognized that wealth 
was the basis of power and respect. 12 “Get money, like the Jew,” Booker 
T. Washington advised his people in 1899, noting that while the Jew was 
“once in about the same position as the Negro is to-day, he now has 
recognition because he has entwined himself about America in a business 
and industrial way.” 18 Said The Colored American, a pro-Washington 
paper: “The Israelite gives us our finest object lesson in the possibilities 
growing out of thrift and economy. Examine the names upon our trade 
and financial emporiums and you will find the bulk of them suggestive 
of Jewish origin. The Jew has learned that money is taken by the world 
as a measure of worth. Can we not learn the same?” 14 

In the opening years of the twentieth century the image of Jews in 
black writings and speeches began to change. This was a period of in¬ 
creasing persecution of black Americans, especially in the South, and 
one marked by almost total indifference of whites in the North to these 
developments. 15 Black Americans became increasingly disappointed and 
resentful that Jews, who themselves knew the meaning of persecution, of 
segregation and of the deprivation of elementary human rights, appeared 
to be indifferent to the mounting persecution of blacks. 

In a letter to The Colored American of April, 1899, Rabbi Abram L. 
Isaacs, editor of the Jewish Messenger, published in New York City, ex¬ 
pressed gratitude for support of Dreyfus by Negroes, and wrote that 
Jews could best express this feeling by supporting blacks in the battle 
against disenfranchisement, segregation, and lynch law. Rabbi Isaacs re¬ 
called that although there had been Jews, both North and South, who had 
defended slavery and discrimination before the Civil War, “the best of 
our people, the most idealistic and humanity-loving were to be found in 
the anti-slavery ranks.” He assured The Colored American that their 
descendants would be no less active in behalf of the rights of black 
Americans. 16 


12 A.MJ2. Church Review, IX (1892-1893), 8. 

la Booker T. Washington, The Future of the American Negro (New York, 1899), p. 66. 

w The Colored American , April 22, 1899. 

15 For an excellent discussion of the deteriorating status of Negroes during these years and the 
indifference of Northern opinion, see Rayford W. Logan, The Negro in American Life and 
Thought, the Nadir 1877-1901 (New York, 1954). 

3® Rabbi Isaacs had read about the work The Colored American was conducting in testing the 
constitutionality of the Louisiana Constitution adopted in 1898 which introduced the Grand¬ 
father Clause as a device to disfranchise black citizens in that state. 

For the role of Jews in the struggle over slavery, see Max J. Kohler, “Jews and the 
American Anti-Slavery Movement,” Publications of the American Jewish Historical Society, 
V (New York, 1897), 137-55 and IX (1901), 45-56; Philip S. Foner, Jews in American History, 
1619-1865 (New York, 1945), 51-62; Morris U. Schappes, ed., A Documentary History of the 
Jews in the United States (New York, 1952), pp. 294, 398-420, 444-88; Betram W. Korn, Ameri¬ 
can Jewry in the Civil War (Philadelphia, 1951), pp. 15-31; Louis Ruchames, “The Abolitionists 
and the Jews.” Publications of the American Jewish Historical Society , XLH (December, 1952). 
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The Colored American was overjoyed. It featured Rabbi Isaac's letter 
on its first page, and declared editorially that from such statements, “the 
Negro may well take hope." It concluded: “In the name of the Negro 
race, The Colored American thanks Rabbi Isaacs for his sympathetic ut¬ 
terances. He and his kind can be a tower of strength to us in the herculean 
struggle before us. To the Jews we look for aid when our own resources 
have been tested to the utmost." 17 

Unfortunately, little aid came from the Jewish community or press, 
including even the Jewish Messenger, 18 as blacks continued to be legally 
disenfranchised, pushed more deeply into a segregated society, and met 
by an orgy of lynchings and anti-Negro riots in the South (and some¬ 
times even in the North) when they protested. It was the lynchings, 
increasing in number and brutality each year, which particularly trig¬ 
gered the change in relationship between Negroes and Jews. Blacks had 
been becoming increasingly bitter because the federal government not 
only refused to lift a finger to protect the rights of Negroes guaranteed 
in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments, but remained silent in the 
face of the increasing number of lynchings. They were especially em¬ 
bittered because that same government sent diplomatic protests to Ro¬ 
mania and Russia over the treatment of Jews in these countries. 19 Black 
newspapers made it clear that they condemned the pogroms against 
Jews, but they asked why the government could act swiftly in be¬ 
half of citizens of foreign countries while it dragged its feet over the 
persecution of its black citizens. On November 1, 1902, The Voice of the 
People, published by Henry M. Turner, Bishop of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Atlanta, declared: “Surely the United States Gov¬ 
ernment cannot be more sensitive over the wrongs inflicted on the 
Semitic people in Roumania than over the ignominious disgraces heaped 
upon the Afro-Americans, its citizens, by its white citizens. And the same 
as it can issue a note to the powers on behalf of the Hebrews, it can issue 
an order, a comment to the various states for a better treatment of its 
colored citizens." 20 

The issue reached a climax the following year as a result of pogroms 
incited as Tsarist minister Plehve at Kishineff, during which scores of 
Jews were killed, several hundred wounded, and hundreds of Jewish 
homes wrecked and plundered. When President Theodore Roosevelt 


131-55, and the introductory essay by Maxwell Whiteman in The Kidnapped and the 
Ransomed: the Narrative of Peter and Vina Still After Forty Years of Slavery (Philadelphia, 
1970). 

17 The Colored American, April 29, 1899. 

18 Apart from a non-committal article on the murder of black postmaster Baker and his family 
in South Carolina in the issue of April 7, 1899, the Jewish Messenger carried no news about 
problems facing Negroes during the next few years. An examination of the files of other 
Jewish papers, both English-language and Yiddish, during the opening years of the twentieth 
century, reveals little attention to the Negro question. 

19 There is no study devoted to United States-Romanian relations during this period, but there 
are two doctoral dissertations on United States-Russian relations: Edward J. Carroll, “The 
Foreign Relations of the United States with Tsarist Russia, 1867-1900” (Georgetown University, 
1953), and George S. Queen, “The United States and Material Advance in Russia, 1887-1906” 
(University of Illinois, 1941). 

29 See also The Colored American , November 4, 1902. 
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transmitted to the Tsar, in June, 1903 the petition presented to him by 
the B’nai Brith denouncing the massacre, the American press, North and 
South, with few exceptions applauded his action. 21 But the black press 
did not join in. On the contrary, a number of black newspapers pointed 
out that the very same people who had signed the petition to the Tsar, 
and the same newspapers which supported it, “are dumb, when they do 
not approve, the savage outrages against Negroes at home.” 22 Since the 
signers of the petition included Senators from Mississippi, who had 
publicly justified lynchings of Negroes as necessary to maintain “law 
and order,” it is not difficult to understand black indignation. 23 More¬ 
over, the petition, included the names of the Mayor and City Council 
members of Evansville, Indiana, where in July, 1903, a riot against 
Negroes drove over a thousand blacks from their homes and forced them 
to seek shelter in the woods. “Negroes are fleeing from the American 
Kishineff, Evansville, Indiana,” bitterly cried The Freeman, a black 
weekly published in Indianapolis. “Shall the Negroes look to the Tsar of 
Russia for protection, since neither the President of the United States 
nor the Mayor of Evansville seem interested in protecting them?” 24 
Indeed, the Russian government, in rejecting the protest from the United 
States, cited the lynchings of blacks and anti-Negro riots in this country, 
and advised President Roosevelt to concern himself with persecution of 
minorities in his own country before he criticized Russia. It noted, too, 
that while “in Russia the members of the mob, to the number of 500, 
have been imprisoned and punished, in America even the leaders of the 
lynching mob have been permitted to go free.” 25 

Blacks were further antagonized by Jewish reaction to the analogy 
between Kishineff and anti-Negro persecution in the United States. When 
The Public, a liberal weekly published in Chicago, urged Jews to realize 
that the same type of persecution operating against their kinsmen in 
Russia was characteristic of the black experience in this country, it 
brought down upon itself a barrage of criticism from Jewish spokes¬ 
men. 26 Dr. Solomon Cohen, a leader of B’nai Brith in Philadelphia, 
summed up the nature of the criticism in a lengthy letter to The Public, 
which was endorsed by the Philadelphia organization. There was, he 
charged, absolutely no relationship between the treatment of Jews in 
Russia and that accorded Negroes in the United States, for it was simply 
ridiculous “to contrast the advanced stage of intellectual and moral de¬ 
velopment of the Jews in general with the limited progress that the 
masses of Negroes in America have made.” Furthermore, the acts against 
Negroes in the United States, such as lynchings, “with rare exceptions, 
originate in crimes committed by individual Negroes.” They were “di- 

The Literary Digest , July 4, 18, 1903. 

23 The Colored American, July 20, 1903. See also New York Age, July 16, 1903. 

23 Springfield (Mass.) Republican, July 18, 1903. 

24 The Freeman, July 25, 1903. 

26 Springfield Republican, June 28, 1903; Queen, op. cit., pp. 118-21. 

29 The Public, August 8, 1903; Jewish Messenger, August 14, 1903. 
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rected at least primarily, and ostensibly, against the criminal, and are 
always theoretically, and often practically, resisted by the officers of the 
law.” On the other hand, the massacre of Jews in Russia was of innocent 
people, and carried out with the connivance of the authorities. Finally, 
any attempt to equate the status of Jews in Russia with that of Negroes 
in the United States and to draw an analogy between “Russian official 
murder” and lynchings in the South, “is simply part of the attempt to 
break the force of worldwide public opinion against Russia.” 27 

Such statements, widely reprinted in the black press, 28 coming after 
little support from the Jewish community for the struggles of blacks, 
had the effect of embittering relations between Jews and Negroes. The 
Chicago Broad-Axe summed up the opinion of blacks when it commented: 
“Of all the morally wretched defenders of this American crime of lynch¬ 
ing, the American Jew who defends Negro lynchers while denouncing 
Russian massacres — and some do — is most contemptible.” 29 Blacks were 
further angered when the position taken by Dr. Cohen gained the en¬ 
dorsement of the notorious Southern racist, Thomas Dixon, Jr., author 
of the racist novels, The Clansman and The Leopard’s Spot. Writing in 
the Saturday Evening Post, Dixon challenged the idea that there was any 
relationship between persecution of Jews in Russia and the treatment of 
blacks in this country; denounced the idea that Jews and Negroes had 
anything in common, and criticized Booker T. Washington for denigrat¬ 
ing the Jews by even suggesting that Negroes could ever aspire to be 
like the Jews, a white people which had “achieved a noble civilization,” 
had “poets, prophets, priests, and kings.” Such a people could easily be 
assimilated into American life because they belonged to “our race,” while 
Negroes could never rise out of their degraded position.’ 30 Black news¬ 
papers took pains to record the fact that there was no evidence of Jewish 
repudiation of Dixon’s stand. 31 

Just when the Kishineff issue was ceasing to exacerbate Jewish-Negro 
relations, an event occurred in Maryland which further intensified the 
emerging antagonism. This concerned the movement for the limitation 
of the franchise, admittedly aimed at the Negro voters. In the years 1903- 
1909, disenfranchisement of Negroes became the dominant issue, and 
since Maryland was the most northern state to attempt to bar blacks 
from the polls, the campaign attracted national attention. Thus the fact 
that two of the most vocal champions of the disenfranchisement were 
also the leaders of Baltimore’s Jewish community was highlighted in the 
press the country over. These two men were Isador Rayner and Isaac 
L. Strauss, both leading Democrats in Maryland. Rayner and Strauss 
delivered a series of widely reported speeches in which they stressed 

27 Th@ Public^ August 22 f 1903* 

28 See, for example, New York Age, August 29, 1903; Baltimore Afro-American, August 27, 1903; 

The Freeman, August 28, 1903. 

20 Chicago Broad-Axe, August 28, 1903. 

80 Saturday Evening Post, August 19, 1903. 

a Richmond Planet, September 12, 1903; New York Age, September 14, 1903. 
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that white society must be protected from “depraved negroes,” and to 
accomplish this, blacks had to be entirely disenfranchised. “The race 
issue is not a political one,” said Rayner, “but in this state is one of 
self-preservation. The white race must prevail over barbarism, and tins 
can best be achieved by reducing the Negro vote to the utmost minimum 
in Maryland.” 32 

This continued for several years, and it was with considerable fury that 
the Baltimore Afro-American Ledger reported: “Messrs Isaac Lobe 
Strauss and Isador Rayner scarcely ever speak at a meeting that they do 
not have a word to say against the despised Negro. They out Herod Herod 
in stirring up race prejudice against the Negro.” It proceeded to remind 
the Jews of their own experience in Baltimore: 

It would be supposed that one who had felt the sting of prejudice 
because of his race or other reasons would be at least a little 
charitable to others in like condition. The time has not passed 
from the memory of people now living when the great mass of Jews 
in this city were largely confined to Harrison street and streets in 
that vicinity. It used to be a custom in those days for white boys and 
young men to go through those streets and rail on the detested Jews. 

During floods, and they happened often in that locality in those 
days, Harrison street was frequently flooded, and after the rain 
was over the streets would be crowded with street gamins jeering 
the Jews who were bailing out their houses. They had but little 
protection from the police department, and had to bear as best they 
could the burden of prejudice cast against them. 

But the Jews have forgotten those days and are busy heaping 
prejudice upon the head of the Negro as if nothing of the kind had 
ever been their lot . 33 

The Afro-American Ledger called Strauss “The Prosecuting Attorney 
of the Colored Race in Maryland,” 34 and observed: 

“Mr. Strauss ought to be ashamed of himself. The Hebrew people are 
not as mean, unsympathetic and cold-blooded as we would be apt to 
judge from the personality of Mr. Strauss. The Hebrew people have 
had a history, in many respects, like our own. They have been per¬ 
secuted, ostracized and oppressed, and surely they possess sufficient 
of the milk of human kindness to extend a helping hand or sympathy 
for their black brother, rather than a thrust and a kick .” 35 

Throughout the disenfranchisement campaign in Maryland attention 
was paid to whether or not the position of men like Rayner and Strauss 
was repudiated by the Jewish community. The Springfield (Mass.) 
Republican indicated that on this response hinged the future of relations 
between the Jewish and Negro people, and should there not be a repu¬ 
diation, “the future of Jewish-Negro relations may very well be a bitter 
one.” 36 


32 Baltimore Sun, October 18, 22, 1903. 

33 Baltimore Afro-American Ledger, November 2, 1907. 

&Ibid., December 7, 1907. 

&Ibid. 

36 Margaret Law CaUcott, The Negro in Maryland Politics 1870-1912 (Baltimore, 1969) pp. 124-25. 
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Unfortunately, the warning was ignored. Fortunately, however, the 
move to disfranchise Negroes in Maryland failed—largely because 
foreign-born whites feared that they too would be deprived of the suf¬ 
frage. 87 

It is not without significance that when W.E.B. DuBois’s Souls of 
Black Folks was published in 1903, it contained a number of references 
to Jews as being people concerned with their own problems but in¬ 
different to those of others. 88 (These references, incidentally, were 
deleted by DuBois when he consented to the reprinting of the classic 
book for the fiftieth anniversary edition in 1953. 89 ) Perhaps another 
reason for the references in the original edition was indicated in DuBois’s 
article, “The Opening of the Library,” published in The Independent of 
April, 1902. Here he described the opening of the Carnegie Library in 
Atlanta, and noted that Negroes were not allowed to use its facilities. 
He told how a committee, headed by himself, went to the trustees of 
the library to demand the right for Negroes to use its facilities. When 
DuBois, who spoke for the committee, had concluded, the chairman of 
the board asked: “Do you think that allowing whites and Negroes to 
use this library would be fatal to its usefulness?” DuBois relates how, 
as he heard these words, he thought of the same thing being said to 
Jews in past centuries when they tried to gain access to facilities from 
which they had been excluded, and he notes in parenthesis (“for strange 
omen! a Jew sat here before me among the group of trustees”). The 
Board voted unanimously that “Negroes would not be permitted to use 
the Carnegie Library in Atlanta.” 40 

In an interesting article published in Phylon last year, Eugene Levy of 
Camegie-Mellon University dates the change in black-Jewish relations 
from the Frank case of 1915. 41 “Apart from the Frank case,” he writes, 
“there seems to have been little hostility towards Jews among black 
leaders of the early twentieth century.” 42 We may conclude that over 
a decade before the Frank case, black-Jewish relations had deteriorated 
from the high point achieved at the close of the nineteenth century. 
Black Americans reading the nation’s press and particularly their own 
press, in the opening years of the twentieth century, must have con¬ 
cluded that the view they had long entertained that the Jewish ex¬ 
perience had made Jews less anti-black than other Americans was in 


of the 1903 and 1952 Editions,” 


37 Baltimore Afro-American , November 8,1903. 

33 W.E.B. DuBois, The Souls of Black Folk (Chicago, 1903), pjp. 127, 132, 169, 204. 

39 Herbert Aptheker, “The Souls of Black Folk: A Comparison 
Negro History Bulletin , XXXIV (January, 1971K 15-17. 

40 W.EJB. DuBois, “The Opening of the Library,” The Independent, LIV (April 3,1902), 809-10. 

41 “‘Is the Jew a White Man?*: Press Reaction to the Leo Frank Case, 1913-1915,” Phylon , 
XXXV (June, 1974), 212-22. In July, 1913, Leo Frank, a Jew, came to trial in Atlanta, Georgia, 
charged with the murder of Mary Phagan, a fourteen year old white girl employed in the 
pencil factory managed by Frank. On August 25 the jury found Frank guilty of murder, and 
the following day the judge sentenced him to death. On June 21, 1915, the day before Frank 
was scheduled to be executed, Georgia’s Governor John Slaton commuted his sentence to life 
imprisonmnt. Two days later, on August 17, 1915, a mob of white men broke into the prison 
where Frank was being held, took him some miles, and lynched him. (For the full details 
of the case, see Leonard Dinnerstein, The Leo Frank Case (New York, 1968). 

43 Ibid., p. 215. 
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need of a major revision. This does not mean that praise for and sym¬ 
pathy with Jews, so common in black writings and speeches during the 
nineteenth century, was replaced by black anti-Semitism. In fact, pleas 
for cooperation between blacks and Jews and the view that the Jewish 
experience offered a viable model for blacks, continued to be voiced in 
the black press and by black leaders. 43 But along with these sentiments 
there was heard, and often in bitter tones, the viewpoint that blacks 
ought not to waste tears sympathizing with Jews when they experienced 
prejudice and discrimination, that instead they should reserve their 
sympathies totally for black victims of mob violence. A reading of the 
black press in the early years of the twentieth century leads to the 
conclusion that many blacks believed that the Jews had been tested 
and had failed to live up to the principles of Moses and the prophets. 


43 See, for example, W.E.B. DuBois in The Crisis, IX (March, 1915), 234, and James Weldon 
Johnson in New York Age, January 28, February 25, 1915. 



